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CHARLES DICKENS. 
FEBRUARY 7TH, 1812—JUNE 9TH, 1870. 
(See ante, pp. 81, 101, 121, 141, 161, 182, 


NOTES AN 
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| made up your minds.” 
: been finally taken, Dolby says, 
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|to be likely, and he sent Dolby to spy out 
| the land. Dolby returned to England with 
| his report in September, 1867, and before 
| leaving Boston agreed with Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields to cable Dickens’s decision: Yes 
Dolby on his arrival at Liverpool 
telegraphed for instructions, whereupon 
| Dickens, with his ever thoughtful considera- 
. though he was extremely anxious to 
receive the report, replied :— 

** Welcome back, old boy! Do not trouble about 
me, but go home to Ross first and see your wife 
and family, and come to me to Gad’s at your 
convenience. 

However, Mrs. Dolby was on her way to 
London to meet her husband, so Dolby sent a 
second telegram, to which the reply came: 

*““Come on to Gad’s this afternoon with your 


| 
| or No. 


| “fo . ’ 
wife, and take a quiet day or two's rest, when we 


can discuss matters leisurely.” 

On their arrival they found “the kindest 
women in the world, Miss Dickens and Miss 
Hogarth, standing under the porch to give 
a welcome to the _ traveller.”” Dolby’s 
report showed that the net profit on eighty 
readings would probably be 15,5001. 

Forster, in his affection and anxiety, was 
angry at the idea of Dickens, in his state of 
health, venturing on such an undertaking, 
and vehemently protested ; but finally was 
driven to exclaim: ‘I see it is of no use 
for me to say anything further on the sub- 
ject, for by your faces it is plain you have 
The decision having 


“the objections to the American tour were heard 
no more: but when Mr. Forster was leaving 
Ross [Dolby’s home] he gave me strict injunction 
to take care of Mr. Dickens, which would have 
been really comic, but for the earnestness with 
which it was delivered.” 





203, 223, 243, 262, 284.) 


2, 2 
DickEeNs’s public ‘readings during his | 
later years formed an important part of | 
his life. His daughter Mamie relates that 
“into their performance and preparation he threw 
the best energy of his heart and soul, practising 
and rehearsing at all times and places. The 
meadow near our home was a favourite place, and 
people passing through the lane, not knowing who 
he was, or what doing, must have thought him a 
madman from his reciting and gesticulation.” 

The great success of his readings caused 
him to receive tempting offers to revisit 
America. Both his daughter and Miss 
Hogarth realized how much fatigue he 
suffered from these, which, together with 
his other work, was sapping his strength, 
and they earnestly opposed his even con- 
sidering the matter. However, he was bent 
on going, if a favourable result were shown 


| 
| 


| 
| 


At first there was some talk of Mamie 
going with her father, but it was found that 
so much time must be devoted to business 
that little or none could be given to sight- 


| seeing, and the idea was abandoned. On 


Saturday, the 2nd of November, 1867, 
Dickens was entertained at a farewell 
banquet in the Freemasons’ Hall, at which 
Lord Lytton presided. The demonstration 
was so affectionate and so overpowering that 
Dickens was quite overcome, and on the 
Sunday morning, in reply to a letter from 
Wills, he wrote from All the Year Round 
office: ‘“‘ When I got up to speak. but 
for taking a desperate hold of myself, I 
should have lost my sight and voice, and 
sat down again.” 

Dickens was “ not in very brilliant spirits 
at the prospect before him,” as Sir Henry 
Thompson had dropped some hints that 
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rather troubled him; but the die was cast, 
and on Lord Mayor’s Day he sailed on board 
the Cuba for Boston. Mamie and a large 
party went to Liverpool ‘‘ with heavy hearts 
to bid him farewell.’’ Before leaving, he 
had contributed his part to the last of his 
Christmas numbers, ‘No Thoroughfare,’ 
and with that all the writings he lived to 
complete were done. 


Meanwhile Dolby had been busy, and when 


he announced at Boston that tickets for 
the first four readings, to take place there. 
would be on sale at the publishing house of 
Ticknor & Fields at nine o’clock on Monday 


morning, the 18th of November, a crowd of | 


purchasers assembled in the street at ten 
o'clock on Sunday night, and there waited 
until the doors were open. The sale occu- 
pied eleven hours. In the midst of it tre- 
mendous excitement was caused when a 
telegram was read announcing that Dickens 
had reached Halifax; and on his arrival 
the following day, he was greeted with the 
news that the tickets for the first four 
readings (all to that time issued) had been 
sold. 

Dickens had up to the last moment had 
a shade of misgiving that some of the old 
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waited in the frozen streets. By two o’clock 
in the afternoon every ticket was sold for the 
first four readings, and, notwithstanding all 
Dolby’s efforts, the speculators contrived to 
get into their possession the greater portion of 
the first seven or eight rows of seats in the 
hall. One man sold a ticket for the first 
night for 77. 10s. in English money and a 
** brandy cocktail.’”’ Dolby relates that, 
‘*despite my precautions, the sale of tickets im 
| New York had given universal dissatisfaction, the 
| public connecting me with the speculators’ trade, 
and without in the least taking the trouble to ‘look 
at home,’ for the Wall Street brokers, merchants, 
lawyers, and private individuals became even 
greater speculators (with their surplus tickets) than. 
the ordinary practitioners. Leading articles of the 
most abusive kind were written about me, notably in 
The New York Herald and the World, the latter 
paper remarking: ‘Surely it is time that the 
pudding - headed Dolby retired into the native: 
gloom from which he has emerged’—a suggestion 
which caused the greatest amusement to myself 
and Mr. Dickens, and gained for me afterwards 
(amongst our friends) the initials ‘ P. H.’” 

When Dickens was half through the first 
New York readings, the weather became 
intensely cold, the thermometer being 
below zero; added to this, a heavy storm 
of snow set in, railways were stopped for 








grudges might make themselves felt, but from | days, the streets of New York were covered 


the instant he set his foot in Boston “not | With a mantle eight inches deep, and_ it 
a vestige of such fear remained.’’ There | Was only late in the afternoon of the third 


was no abatement of the old warmth of | Teading that the streets were cleared sufti- 
kindness shown him when he visited the ciently (by means of steam ploughs) to 
city twenty-five years earlier, but how many enable traffic to be resumed. Dickens, 
changes! ‘On ground which he had) Very unwell from influenza, very despondent 
left a swamp he found the most princely | Watching the falling snow from the windows 
On his first visit he had been! Of his hotel, felt it would be impossible for 
| him to attempt to read, and he also thought 
“the sturdy Cooper, the gentle Irving, his friend | that HONORS would venture out to listen to 
and kinsman Paulding, Prescott the historian and | him in the immense hall which had been 
Percival] the poet, the eloquent Everett, Nathaniel taken ; but his indomitable spirit conquered, 
Hawthorne, Kdgar Poe, N. P. Willis.” | and on going to the platform he was amazed 
All these and others had passed away,|to find the building quite full, and the 
leaving a new generation of writers to extend | audience as brilliant in every respect as on 
to him the hand of friendship. He found | the two previous occasions. 
himself to be the most popular writer in | JoHN CoLuIns FRANCIS. 
the country, his novels were crowding the 
shelves of all the dealers in books in every | 
city of the Union. 

‘*In every house, in every car, on every steam- 
boat, in every theatre of America, the characters, 


BRITISH MEMORIALS OF THE 
the fancies, the phraseology of Dickens were become : PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN. 
familiar beyond those of any other writer of books ” ; | 


and one of the New York journals went so (Concluded from p. 205.) 

far as to say that “ even in England, Dickens) Troops “went into winter quarters” in 

is less known than here.” | Peninsular days; the roads were, in fact 
On Saturday, the 7th of December, he | practically impassable at such seasons; so 

left for New York, where the rush for | the next battles (still working backwards) 

tickets exceeded even that at Boston.| were those inscribed on many British 


streets.” 
welcomed by 


(T'o he continued.) 





| 
| 


All night, for eleven hours, the people! colours, yet so unfamiliar to the average 
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Briton, the ‘“‘ Nive’ and the 
The Nive is a little river flowing northward 


** Nivelle.”’ | 


from the Pyrénées to Bayonne, and this | 


five days’ stern struggle would now be called | 
the ‘‘ Battle of Biarritz,’ raging, as it did, | 
around the present site of the Négresse rail- | 
But in Wellington’s time the | 


way station. 
town which straggles two miles inland was 


a village on the coast, and his “ far-flung | 
extended for some nine miles | 


battle line ’ 
from the sea on that occasion. In the 
churchyard of the picturesque little Basque 
village of Arcangues—all unchanged since 
those grim days of December, 1813—is a 
marble cross in the form of the Distinguished 
Service Order, bearing the inscription :— 

‘* A la Mémoire des Soldats Anglais et Frane¢ais 
qui sont tombés sur le Champ d’Honneur dans 
les Batailles de la Nive le 10, 11, et 12 Décembre, 
1813, ensevelis dans ce Cimetiére.” 

“To mark the resting-place of brave men, this 
cross was placed here by Lt.-Colonel W. Hill 
James, late 31st Regiment. April, 1897, the 60th 
vear of the reign of Queen Victoria.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





It appears that when her late Majesty | 


visited this spot (during the winter of 1888- 
1889), she made a remark as to the absence 
of any such memorial, and the gallant and 
distinguished author of ‘ Battles 


round | 


Biarritz’ chose the Diamond Jubilee year | 
as a suitable date for paying this tactful, | 


though tardy tribute to the great valour 
displayed on both sides during the struggle 
in the district which has long been his home 
and special study. Some humble contem- 
porary memorials, however, exist. The 
garden of the ‘‘ Mayor’s House,” the quaint 
old Basque country mansion of Baroilhet, 
contains an ivy-grown cairn of stones, with 
‘a slab inscribed :— 

Ci-git le Lieut.-Col. S. C. Martin 

les capitaines Thomson et Watson 

de la Garde Royale de S.M. Britannique 

tués sur le champ de bataille le 14 Déc., 1813. 
This house and garden, by the way, are still 
owned by a member of the same family as 
in 1813, Dr. Laborde being an indirect 
descendant of M. Jean Commamale, who 
(as a Royalist) gave what aid he could to 
the forces acting against the ‘“ Corsican 
usurper’s ”’ troops. 

South-west from Baroilhet runs the road 
to Bidart church, a landmark familiar to 
every traveller on the Bayonne-Irun line. 
Under the walls of this little white fane is a 
large tomb surmounted by a sculptured 
urn, and inscribed on three faces :— 

A la Mémoire 
de Lieut.-Colonel Rickard Lloyd 

Tué au combat de la Nive le 10° Décembre 1813 

Ala Téte du 84¢ Régiment d’Infanterie Anglaise 
Agé de 37 ans. 








Admiré et respecté par sa Patrie reconnaissante 
Honoré et estimé par ses Officiers et ses Soldats : 
Chéri et regretté par ses nombreux Amis. 


Pour perpétuer le souvenir de ses Vertus 
Ce monument lui a été élevé 
par sa Veuve 

(Avec l'approbation des Autorités Francaises) 

comme un Témoignage de sa Félicité passée 

Et dans Vhumble Espérance d’une Réunion: 

heureuse. 
Lecteur 
A quelque Nation que tu apparticnnes 
Rétlechis 
En contemplant ce tribut de l Affection Conjugale- 
Que PP Amour de la Patrie, ! Honneur, la Philan- 
thropie, 
et le Respect pour les Restes du Mérite et de la 
Valeur 
Sont naturels dans tous les climats. 
A further inscription on the base of the 
pedestal explains the singularly satisfactory 
state of preservation of this century-old 
tomb :— 

“ Restauré par souscription en Juin, 1904, 
la liste des souscripteurs est déposée A la Mairie 
et au Presbytére.” 

The badge of the York and Lancaster 
Regiment (ex-65th and 84th Foot) engraved 
on this slab leads one to think that some 
officers of that corps suggested or supported 
this work of renovation. 

The crossing of the Nivelle (a river run- 
ning into the Bay of Biscay at St. Jean de 
Luz, more or less parallel to the Bidassoa) on 
30 Nov., 1813, cost Wellington 500 killed and 
2,400 wounded; but the numerous British 
graves which were dug in this pretty valley 
between the Great Rhune and the Pas de 
Roland seem all unmarked. 

We now cross the Bidassoa and enter 
Spanish territory. The following notice 
appeared in the Paris Figaro at the time of 
King Edward VII.’s last sojourn at Biarritz : 

‘“* As the result of a visit made to-day by the 
King of England to Vera, a tiny Spanish Basque 
village in the Bidassoa valley, a monument is to 
be erected in honour of the officers and soldiers 
of the three regiments of Alten’s division who, on 
7 Oct., 1813, took, not without great loss, the 
Puerto de Vera from Soult’s forces. This was one 
of the bloodiest episodes of Wellington’s passage 
of the Bidassoa. The discovery of several aban- 
doned tombs of British officers has suggested to 
some noble families who winter in the Basque 
country this pious idea of raising a monument to 
the victims of the combat.” 

The notice concludes by mentioning the 
personages who greeted the King: the Rev. 
—— Fish, the local authorities, the Curé of 
Vera, and M. Alfred Budd, British Vice- 
Consul at San Sebastian. His Majesty 


selected the square in front of the church as 
a suitable site, and said * he hoped to come 
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next spring to inaugurate the monument.” 
But he never left England again. 

San Sebastian is now a fashionable seaside 
resort, and the new town, with its wide, 
straight streets on the “‘ American plan,” 
covers what was in Wellington’s time the 
open country. But the old city (rebuilt 
in 1814), remains, wedged between the 
Alameda and the sea; and the English 
tourist may still read at the corner of the 
Calle 8S. Geronimo :— 

xxxr. de Agosto de MDCCCNXIII. 
Los aliados toman pox asalto esta Ciudad 
ocupada por el ejercito invasor 
la incendian la saquean y degiiellan 
gran numero de sus moradores. 
Five other lines tell how the city was recon- 
structed after the ‘“ hecatomb of August 
31st.” 

Passing by the Calle Mayor (High Street) 
and the church steps, and continuing— 
by picturesque paths overlooking obsolete 
batteries and quaint houses of fisher-folk— 
along the side of the rocky cliff where the 
Biscay waves break against the last seaward 
spur of the Pyrénées, one reaches the citadel. 
At its foot lies the British graveyard. 


Sadly neglected is this historic spot, a striking | 


contrast to the coquettish “ English ceme- 
teries’ of the French Basque country. 
notice in Spanish and English begs the 


visitor “to shut the gate and not to touch | 
the plants”; but the gate is distinguished | 


by its lack of hinges, and wild thyme is 
the only plant visible. A slab let into one 
of the huge boulders with which the slope 
is covered bears the inscription :— 
Lt. Col. Sir Richard Fletcher, Bart. 
Capt. Rhodes 
Capt. Coulter 
Lieut. Marshall 
who fell at the siege of San Sebastian 
31 Aug. 18138. 
The first named was, of course, the dis- 
tinguished Engineer officer who took an 
important part in this memorable siege. 
Seven other tombs of British soldiers and 
seamen hard by date from the Carlist Wars 
of 1836-8, and need not be detailed here. 
At Pasajes (the natural seaport of San 
Sebastian for large vessels) a wild, unculti- 


vated patch of land above one of the churches | 
‘** English cemetery ” ; but | 


is known as the 
the only traceable tombstone dates from the 
same epoch (1838). 


The immutability of everything Spanish, | 


and the fact that the battle-field lies some 
distance outside of the town, make Vitoria 
an interesting place to study. 
walls of churches and_ half-ruined sheds 


still mark where the fight was hottest at | 


Loopholed | 


| ainsi Mayor, Abucheco, Arifiez, &c. ; 
‘but churchyards or wayside gravestones of 
any kind seem rare in Spain, and it would 
| be interesting to learn if (with such excep- 
tions as Sir John Moore’s tomb and the 
memorial above described) any of the last 
'resting-places of our officers and men are 
| still traceable in Spain or in Portugal. 

F. A. W. 


| = 
BOSWELL AT UTRECHT. 


/In his ‘ Life of Johnson,’ Boswell relates 
| how, on Friday, 5 Aug., 1763, he set out 
| early in the morning in the Harwich stage- 
;coach in the company of Dr. Johnson. 
| Boswell was to cross over to Hellevoetssluis 
|in Holland, and proceed thence to Utrecht 
| to follow a course of studies at the University 
| of that city. It has always interested me 
to know something more about Boswell’s 
| stay at Utrecht, and so I determined to 
avail myself of a short holiday passed in 
| that town to try and find out a few par- 
| ticulars concerning the great biographer’s 
| life and work there. 

| I did not flatter myself with high hope. 
| Had not that splendid scholar Prof. Godet 
| written in that excellent book, ‘ Madame 
de Charriére et ses Amis’: ‘* Nous ignorons 
ce que Boswell faisait & Utrecht et combien 
de temps il y séjourna”’?? We do, however, 
| know that Boswell came in the autumn of 
1763, and was in Berlin in 1764. The 
attempt was worth making, even if results 
should be meagre. 

I made investigations at the University 
Library and in the Archives at Utrecht ; 
but, though both Mr. van Somere , the 
| librarian, and Mr. Muller, the archivist, 
| afforded me every facility, I could find no 
| trace of Boswell. His name was not entered 
|}in the ‘ Album Studiosorum,’ either for 

1763 or 1764, so that he seems not to have 
| been one of the ordinary students. 

In a letter written to Johnson, and given 
| in an extract in the ‘ Life,’ Boswell speaks 
| about the inquiries he made for Johnson with 
respect to the ‘ Frisic Language,” and in 
this connexion he mentions Prof. Trotz as 
having supplied him with information. 
Trotz was born at Colberg, was professor at 
Franeker for some time, and in 1755 


| became ‘ Professor Juris civilis et publici 
Belgict ’’ at Utrecht, where he was an orna- 
ment of the University till his death in 1773, 

Johnson directs a letter to Boswell— 
*“& la Cour de ’Empereur, Utrecht.” In 
the Register of the receipts of the duties 





See 
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levied on innkeepers in behalf of a certain 
orphanage (Ambachtskinderhuis — still in 
existence—Klaassteeg) we find: ‘‘ Andries 
Bart in *t Kysershof, by appointment of 
Dec. 8th, 1749. Paid 2 May, 1767, 3-.” 
In the Register of Licensed Houses 
(‘ Tappersboek ’) of 1749 we read : “‘ Andries 
Bart, Achter den Dom.” Andries Bart is 
not mentioned amongst those entitled to sell 
gin or strong beer, or who kept a billiard 
table, but his name occurs among the 
coffee-house keepers. ‘‘ Achter den Dom ”’ 
is the very street where the University has 
its buildings, right in the certre of the city, 
so we see that Boswell stayed at a most 
respectable hotel, with no traffic in spirits, 
and in the immediate vicinity of his work. 
Prof. Godet, in ‘Madame de Charriére et 
ses Amis,’ mentions Boswell as one of that 
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| WALLER: SOME UNCOLLECTED VERSES. 
| —I bought last year a volume of folio tracts 
| which had formerly been in the library of 
| Bishop Burnet. Besides his book-plate, 
| there was at the beginning of the volume 
| a list of the contents in his handwriting ; 
this disclosed his authorship of a _ tract 
which, I believe, has not hitherto been 
attributed to him, and also included ‘ Waller’s 
Verses on the New Parl., 1679.’ The lines 
referred to—‘ A Poem on the Present As- 
sembling of the Parliament, March the 6th, 
1678 ’—are printed on two leaves, small 
folio, without place, printer’s name, or date 
except as aforesaid. Once his attention 
has been directed to them, I hardly think 
that anybody familiar with Waller's political 
verse will fail to recognize his hand. 

The poem was reprinted in the second 
part of ‘Rome Rhymd to Death,’ 1683, 





lady’s friends. Madame de _ Charriére 
Isabella of Zuylen—was the daughter of 
Diederik Jacob of Zuylen en Westbroek, | 
Baron van Serooskerken, a scion of one of | 
the noblest and oldest families of Holland, 
himself a man of great influence in his 
county, and a magistrate. 

Bella was born in 1740, and consequently 
23 years old when Boswell sojourned in 
Holland. She came to know him through 
the Marquis de Bellegarde, commander of a 
regiment of the States General. Her high 
Opinion of the young Scotchman we read 
about in Prof. Godet’s work, and it need not 
be restated here. All things tend to show 
that at Utrecht Boswell moved in the 
highest circles possible. This girl, one of the 
wits of her day, even discussed the reasons 
why Boswell would never have married 
her, nor she him; but a letter he wrote to 
her she is stated to have preserved till her 
dying day. Later on, she planned a trans- 
lation of his ‘ Account of Corsica,’ and urged 
Boswell to abridge the work ; but he would 
not hear of this :-— 

“L’auteur, quoi qu’il fit dans ce moment 
presque décidé & m’épouser, si je le voulais, n’a 
pas voulu sacrifier&’ mon govt une syllabe de son 
livre. Je lui ai écrit que j’étais trés décidée & ne 


jamais l’épouser, et j’ai abandonné la traduction.” 


I readily admit that, as to new matter, 
the above contains only a few things of 
minor importance, but it would seem to me 
better to make them known, if merely 
because it might save trouble to others 
interested in the subject and make them 
follow another track, should they at any time 
try to explore this barely trodden field of 
biographical interest. 

C. B. A. PROPER. 


|p. 88, and, having been altered and added 


to, was republished as 

**A Poem On the Present Assembly of Parlia- 
ment, November 9t* 1685. Liceused, November 7 
1686 [sic]. Ro. L’Estrange. London, Printed for 
George Powell over against Lincolns-Inn-Gate. 
1686” (sic). 

Besides these two pieces, I have also had 
the good fortune to acquire another poem of 
Waller’s—on the marriage of Sir John 
Denham—in his autograph. Specimens of 
Waller’s handwriting are, as people inter- 
ested know, hard to come by, and, with the 
possible exception of some lines in a pre- 
sentation copy of his poems, now in Ame- 
rica, I am inclined to think that there is no 
other piece of verse written by his own hand 
extant. G. THorN-DRuRyY. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE BurRIAL- GROUND 
or St. JOHN'S, WESTMINSTER : ADDENDUM. 
(See 11 8S. iv. 302, 403, 484; v. 42.)—One 
inscription escaped me last summer. It is 
at the extreme north end of the west wall :— 

53a. Robert Palmer, d. Aug., 1777. Mary, 
w. of John Sharp, of this p., d. 3 Nov., 1811, a. 80. 


I am indebted to GeneRAL G. Evatt, 
C. B.,and to Mr. H. R. Leteuron for informa- 
tion regarding Nos. 99 and 197 :— 

No. 99. This Wm. Evatt was one of the Clerks 
of the House of Commons. The Registers of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden,and Bath Abbey, contain 
entries of his father’s family. He was descended 
from the Rev. Anthony Evatt, Rector of Whep- 
sted, Suff., who died in 1642. ‘ 

No. 197. Mrs. Bass’s obituary occurs in The 
London Packet for 28 June, 1824: ‘June 23, 
a. 57, Mrs. Bass, widow of the late George Bass, 
Surgeon, R.N., who in 1798 first discovered the 
Straits, which separate Vandiemen’s Land fron 
the southern extremity of New Holland. 

G. S. PARRY. 





Haarlem. 
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| 


GEORGIANA, DucHESS OF BEDFORD.— | 
‘The gossip of her time has credited the famous | 
Duchess of Gordon with trying to hook | 
several suitors for her youngest daughter, 
Lady Georgiana, including Beckford and | 
Eugéne Beauharnais. But there was more | 
definite reason to believe that she cast an. 
eye on the sixth Earl of Sandwich, for The | 
Times of 4 Nov., 1802, says :— 

“The marriage of Lord Viscount Hinchinbroke 
to Lady Georgiana Gordon will, it is said, take 
place in Vienna about Christmas.” | 
As a matter of fact, Lady Georgiana married | 
the ninth Duke of Bedford on 23 June, 1803, | 
while Hinchinbroke (1773-1818) married | 
Lady Mary Corry on 9 July, 1804. | 

J. M. BULLOCH. | 


123, Pall Mall. 


CARLYLE’S ‘FRENCH REVOLUTION’ IN A 
FRENCH VERSION. (See 11 S. ii. 206.)— 
A recent number of the Parisian Mercure 
de France refers to the French translation 
of Carlyle’s ‘Iliad of the Terror’? thus: 
“*La traduction était bonne, et il ne serait 


M. Masson would appear to be admirably 
suited to give the French people a true 
version of Carlyle’s great epic. 

THomas FLINT, 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


‘THE COMMONWEALTH MERCURY, FROM 
THuRSDAY, 2 Sept., TO THURSDAY, 9 SEPT., 
1658.—This most interesting old paper has 
recently been lent to me by a friend. It 
consists of eight pages; rather more than 
six and a half of these give details of the death 
of Oliver Cromwell and the proclamation 
of his son Richard as Lord Protector, the 
remaining portion being filled with quaint 
advertisements. 

There is, for example, a tea advertisement 


| worded as follows :— 


“THat excellent,....by all Physitians ap- 
proved, China Drink, called by the Chineans, 
Tcha, by other Nations, Tay or Tee, is sold at 
the Sultaness-head, a Cophee-house in Sweetings 
Rents by the Royal Exchange, London.” 

The first reference to tea by a native of 
Britain is in a letter,dated 27 June, 1615, 
written by a Mr. Wickham, which is among 





pas nécessaire qu’on en fit une nouvelle.” 
The author of this statement, M. Henri | 
Mazel, has since frankly admitted that he | 


the records of the East India Company. 
From that time onwards it became gradually 


| known to the wealthy inhabitants of London, 


ee gen Seon age ae cana | in the form of small quantities obtained from 


adds this: “Je n’écrirais plus que la tra- 
duction était bonne.” 

A literary Frenchman residing in New 
‘York calls the French version ‘‘ un sabotage.” | 
This expressive phrase, descriptive of work | 


done ‘‘comme & coups de sabots,”’ clearly é s #2 
I Y ies | arrived in 1657, 


describes my opinion of the volumes trans- | 
lated by Regnault and Roche. What can | 
be said of such travesties as “ presque nus ” | 
for ‘‘ unwearied,” ‘* beuglant ”’ for “‘ cower- | 
ing,” “‘derviches filants”’ for ‘‘ spinning | 
<dervishes ”’ ? 

When one finds “‘ commengait & devenir 
plus enragé,” and ‘“ Jourdan mit un frein 
& sa férocité,”’ for Carlyle’s statement that 
Jourdan began dealing in madder, and sub- 
sequently shut his madder-shop (‘ Avignon ’), 
he is not surprised to read ‘‘ On y voit des 
larmes au pied de la _ balustrade,” and 
“Voici les huissiers, précurseurs des pleurs 


| China, sent from India as presents, or by small 


lots in the markets from time to time. 
It was always exorbitantly dear, fetching 


| sometimes as much as 10. the pound, and 


A large consignment 
which was bought by 
a thriving London merchant, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Garraway, who established a house for the 
sale of the prepared beverage; and that 
house, under the name of ‘“ Garraway's 
Coffee-house,”” is still a famous establish- 
ment in the city. ; 

The paper gives the exact time of Oliver 
Cromwell’s death, and mentions the embalm- 


never less than 5. 


| ing of his body :— 


“Whitehall. Sept. 3. 
“His most Serene and Renowned Highness 


| Oliver Lord Protector, being after a sickness of 
| about fourteen days (which appeared an Ague 1n 


| the beginning) reduced to a very low condition of 


et des tourments,”’ for ‘‘ tear down the rail- | Body, began early this morning to draw near the 


ing” and “ushers tear and tug” (‘ Con- 
stitution burst in Pieces’). 

Carlyle wrote ‘Dust shall not stick to 
the hoofs of Fersen,’ and Regnault and 


Roche render it ‘‘ La poussiére ne s’at- | 


tachera pas aux doigts de Fersen’’; while 


Masson (‘Pages choisies de Carlyle’) gives 
the true picture: ‘‘ La poussiére ne collera 
jpas aux sabots des chevaux de Fersen.”’ 


gate of death; and it pleased God about three a 
' clock afternoon, to put a period to his life. 
“Sept. 4th. 

“This Afternoon the Physitians and Chir- 
urgians appointed by Order of the Council to 
embowel and embalme the Body of his late 
Highness, and fill the same with sweet Odours, 
performed their duty.” 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


Amersham. 

















‘ancient villages exists to-day, having been 
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“THE FUNERAL BAK’D MEATS’: ‘ HAMLET,’ | Hill, written by Mr. P. M. C. Kermode, F.S.A. 
1. ii—A commentary on this expression is | Seot., and Mr. W. A. Herdman, D.Se., F.R.S., 
supplied by the charges incurred at the | can be had at the Port Erin Biological Station 
burial, in 1628/9, of William Warner, a| near by, where a plan of the hill can be seen. 
tenant dairy-farmer of Hutton, Essex:— | Cregneash, inhabited from Neolithic days 

“‘ Paid for victualls and other necessaries spent | to the present, is thus one of the most 
at his funerall for such as did attend the corps to | interesting villages in the British Isles. 
his buriall, xviiili. iiis. iiiid. | WiLi1am MacArrTuour. 

“* Paid to a Cooke for his paynes, and for helpes: 


c \ | Dublin. 
at the tyme of his buriall, xxiiis. id.” 
} 
| 





ANDREW CLARK. . 
Queries. 


We must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Manx Hot Vitiaces.—On a conspicuous 
part of the Meayll Hill, in the Isle of Man, 
overlooking Port Erin Bay, and facing 
Bradda Head, are the remains of at least 
three prehistoric villages, or clusters of 
huts; while near the summit stands one 
of the most remarkable monuments of anti- 
quity—a circle of symmetrically arranged 
sets of stone cists, of the late Neolithic or 
early Bronze Age, unique in the British 
Isles ; and probably only paralleled. scarcely 
equalled, by certain burial mounds in 
Scandinavia. 


KANT: QUOTATIONS FROM ENGLISH 
AuTHorRs.—The following quotations are 
taken from the correspondence of Immanuel 
Kant, edited by the Royal Academy of 
Berlin. As I am working at the critical 
apparatus, I should be indeed glad of exact 
references for them. 

The first quotation is taken from Pope: 


I visited the place a few years ago. The , sei . : 
Jow rounded hills stand out prominently,| ‘‘Ihre Ideen sind wie die spielenden Farben emes 
separated from the remainder of the land RAT Bech —— Kants Briefwechsel, 
] 1 aS eae 3d. I., Berlin, 1900, S. 13. 

a a - gp —s ee = ell “Von einem englischen Autor: ‘Ein jeder 
Suited ror a stronghold, surrounded as it 18 | Mensch hat seine besondere Art gesund zu seyn, 
on three sides by lofty sea cliffs. On the| an der er, ohne Gefahr, nichts iindern darf.’”— 
fourth side is the low narrow neck of land, | ‘ Kants Briefwechsel,’ L., 1900, 8. 322. 

probably formerly submerged, and later a| . ‘‘ Vermischte Gedanken von Swift: ‘ 
swamp, which may have been the last der seyn inneres Bewusstsein aufrichtig fragt, 
refuge * M land of tl a ae | wird seine Rolle auf der Welt wiederholen 

ae eS ee pre-e 280: | waigas. an, A, Reg Oe 


* Niemand, 


Of the old hut villages of Meayll Hill. the | (Dr.) J. ReIcKe 
foundations, of earthen banks and large Oberbibliothekar “a tke Royal Library. 
unhewn stones, are overgrown with heather}  Gttincen. 

and gorse. = 


I believe that in Cregneash one of these ““IN POMARIO quippam.”’—Will some one 
kindly interpret the words which I print 
continuously inhabited from prehistoric | in italics in the following quotation (circa 
times. An examination of the gardens, and | 1340) ?— sie nl 
bases of the cottages, may give much light. ms ba ieaange * Stake venue Within de 
i Titi : c «| Bromeleye totum boscum crescentem in dominiv 
Sir George Head, pn iting in 1837 wa his suo de atterten, cum quadam sima f-ctmororum 
Home Tour’ (ii. 23), speaks of a little | ;, pomario suo.” 
hamlet ed Spanish Head, and between Do they mean “ quantity of mulberries ” ? 
Port-le-Murray” and “Port Irons "—| Was the juice of mulberries ever used com- 
pacneity Crguinah—es mercially as a dye ? C .SWYNNERTON. 
‘‘composed of edifices so rude, that it is really 
hard to predicate of the houses at a little distance | CHILDREN BURNT AT A Passion PLay. — 
whether they are masses of rock, or human | In R. Bagot’s ‘ My Italian Year,’ p. 67, it is 
o—- : stated that in 1705 at Venice a Passion play 
Neolithic man, of small stature, averaging, | was given, 
from the bones, about 5 ft. in height, and | « g.jowed by a so-called ‘Car of Purgatory,’ in 
having a long narrow skull, is thought to be | which, for the edification of the faithful, twenty 
still recognizable among the small dark | living infants were thrown into the flames and 
Manx people. burnt to death.” 


A handbook giving a full account of the |Can any one point to any authority for this 
excavation of the hut villages on the Meayll | statement ? LAWRENCE PHILLIPS, 
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ALEXANDER FamiILy: ScotcH AND Ir1sH.| It would be exceedingly interesting, and 
—Can any one tell me the connecting link very important, to genealogists to know 
between the Alexanders of Menstrie and whether Burke and other authorities on 
John Alexander who settled in Donegal in family pedigrees, in recording the death of 
1610 or 1613? I have consulted various| a person, male or female, as “died un- 
Scotch peerages, and judge from the dates | married,’ use the term in the common 
that he must have been a younger brother | acceptation of the wcrds ; in the interpreta- 
of Alexander Alexander of Menstrie, the | tion of them proffered by Mr. Hohler; or 
father of the first Earl of Stirling. I should | in the sense of the (legal ?) definition pro- 
be glad of any assistance in establishing the | pounded by Mr. Justice Coleridge. 





connexion. Trin. Cott. CAMB. | Francis H. RELTON. 
. | 9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 
“Jimmy”? Gorpon: ‘ HemMsMAN.”’ —In | 
the petition (see ante, p. 227) Henry Go don 
asks for a patent for a ‘‘ Hemsman’s”’ place. | 
What is a Hemsman? Even the Senior | 
Bursar of Trinity College does not know, | 
and suggests that a Bedesman is meant. | 


H. A. St. J. Me | 
JONATHAN Rocers, M.D.. Physician to 
the Emperors Paul and Alexander of Russia, 
died 3 June, 1811, aged 71. Can any reader 
give me any personal details concerning him, 
and say to what family he belonged, and 
whether he has any descendants living ? 
JOHN LANE. 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Vicars OF BUCKFASTLEIGH.—Information 
is sought respecting any of the following: 
(1) John Huxham (1777-8); (2) Chris- 
topher Davenport (1778-88); (3) John 
Jack-on Manley (1858-60). Please reply 
direct. T. CANN Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

78, Church Street, Lancaster. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM PoxisH Porets.—I 
should like to know if any Polish writers, 
besides Mickiewicz and Sienkiewicz, have | 
been translated into English or French. I 
am looking especially for translations from | 
the poetical works of Slowacki and Krasinski. | 

V. CHATTOPADHYAYA. 
5, Avenue Carnot, Paris. | 





‘DIED UNMARRIED.” —JIn the case of | 
Munro v. Harrison & Sons, reported in the | 
daily press of 29 and 30 March last, the | 
fo. lowing definitions of ‘‘ died unmarried ”’ 
are recorded, viz. :— 

(1) Mr. Justice Coleridge : 
unmarried > mean ? ” 

Mr. Hohler (plaintiff's leading counsel): ‘‘ It 
means that you are without legitimate issue.” 
: (2) Mr. Donald (plaintiff's junior counsel) : 
‘Is it true that your father was unmarried at 
the date of his death ? ” 

_His Lordship: “‘ Unmarricd at the date of 
his death. That is strictly and literally true. 


““ What does ‘ died 


If one survives his wife, and does not marry again, 
one dies unmarried.” 





BLAKESLEY : BuCHANAN : WALTER.—Can 
any one give any information concerning 
George Blakesley of the parish of St. Botulph, 
Bishopsgate, who married at Crayford, 
Kent, 19 December, 1801, Elizabeth Walter, 
dau. of the Rev. Philip Walter, Rector of 
Crayford (1758-1806), and concerning Robert 
Buchanan of Brooke’s Place, Kennington, 
Surrey, who married Mary Walter, the eidest 
daughter of the said vicar ? 

F. pe H. L. 


Latin GUIDE TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY.— 
Can any reader help me to discover the 
date, &c., of a pamphlet I possess, which 
contains a brief account in Latin of the 
founding of Westminster Abbey (2 pp.), 
followed by the inscriptions—Greek, Latin, 
and English—on the tombs in all the chapels 
and the cloisters? The latest tombs noted 
are Sir Richard Bingham’s, 1598, and Spenser 
the poet’s—died same year. The introduc- 
tion concludes with a reference to Dr. 
Gabriel Goodman, dean, ‘‘ qui huic Ecclesiz 
Collegiate jam annos 39 summa cum laude. 
prefuit.’’ The title-page is missing. 

According to the * Deanery Guide to the 


| Abbey,’ Dr. Goodman died in 1601, having 


been dean for forty years. Does this 
indicate the date of the work? It is un- 
paged, but the collation is A, 2, 3, 43. 
B, 1-4; C, 1-4; and so on to K, 1-4, with 
a final page of errata. WyYcKHAM. 


Coats OF ARMS GRANTED AFTER IvRY.— 
In ‘Sea Drift,’ by Rear-Admiral Hercules. 
Robinson (1858), on p. 147 occurs :— 

‘““Le 28me Comte s’est distingué dans la 
bataille d’Ivri, et & cause de sa conduite, avait 
des armoiries nouvelles conférées par sa Majesté 
Henri IV.”’ 

Is it an historical fact that after the battle 
of Ivry fresh coats of arms were granted 
to those who supported the king? If so, 
where may a list of the same be seen ? 

LIBRARIAN. 

Wandsworth. 
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St. SEPutcHRE’s Recisters.—I should 
be obliged for information as to the dates of 
the parish registers of St. Sepulchre’s in the 
City of London— births, marriages, and 
deaths. Have these registers been printed ? 
and, if so, where ? JAMES DALLAS, 

15, Walton Well Road, Oxford. 


‘RuLeE, BRITANNIA’: ITS CHORUS.—In 
‘A Collection of Loyal Songs for the 
Use of the Revolution Club,’ printed in 
Edinburgh by Hamilton, Balfour & Neill, 
1752, marked third edition, which I possess, 


I observe that the song now called ‘ Rule, | 


Britannia’ (given in this book as ‘ Britannia’), 
has the chorus :— 

Rule, Britannia, Britannia rules the waves 3; 

Britons never shall be slaves. 

In an earlier edition, probably printed 
in 1748, which [ also have, the song 
is given with the chorus as :— 

Hail, Britannia, Britannia rules the waves. 

Was the original rendering “ Hail, Bri- 
tannia,”’ or “‘ Rule, Britannia ”’ ? 

Wiri1amM MacArtTuHur. 


Lizut.-GENERAL CHARLES CHURCHILL, D. 
1745. (See ante, p. 210.)—In the second 
edition of ‘ Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl 
of Orford, to Sir Horace Mann,’ under the 
sketch of his life, I notice, on p. xxi, that 
in speaking of Mary Walpcle, the natural 
daughter of Sir Robert Walpole, it says she 
married 
“Colonel Charles Churchill, the natural son of 
General Churchill, who was himself a natural 
son of an elder brother of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough.” 

I think I have also seen the latter statement 
in some other work, but is it not an error ? 
General (Charles) Churchill was himself, if 
JI am not mistaken, the brother of the first 
Duke of Marlborough. 

E. Havitanp HILi_man, F.S.G. 

13, Somers Place, Hyde Park, W. 


WHoRLOW.—Can any one say what is 
the origin or meaning of this surname ? 
It is, I believe, a Suffolk name. G. H. W. 


ROTHSCHILD AND Buxton.—Emerson re- 
lates a conversation between one of the 
Rothschilds and one of the Buxtons, of 
which the following is the finale :— 

‘** Stick to one business, young man. Stick to 
your brewery, and you will be the great brewer of 
London. Be brewer, and banker, and merchant, 


and manufacturer, and you will soon be in the 
Gazette.” 

I do not know what the practice is to-day, 
but thirty years ago most brewers were 





bankers to their customers, and found 
the arrangement very profitable. Truman, 
| Hanbury & Buxton are very large brewers, 
but not the foremost in London. Who was 
| the Rothschild, and which of the Buxtons 
| was it ? M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


SHEPHERDS’ Rincs.—Having one in my 
| possession, I should be glad to have some 
| information about the history, &c., of these. 

H. T. BARKER. 
Ludlow, Salop. 


*CoMTE DE Basxtin.’’—According to 
Temple's ‘ Thanage of Fermartyn’ (p. 516), 
Robert Gordon, the great- grandfather of 
Adam Lindsay Gordon, married as his first 
wife ‘‘a French lady, Madeline, daughter 
of Comte de Babktin,” and had a daughter 
‘‘Mary Anne Madeline Rabutina Clementina 
(Mrs. John Stevenson). Who was this 
count ? “ Babktin”’ and “ Rabutina ” look 
suspiciously like one another to those who 
know Temple’s ways. But neither may be 
correct. J. M. BuLiocu. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Mrs. Henry Woop’s Novets.—In which 
of Mrs. Henry Wood’s shorter stories does 
the character of Susan Chance or Chace 
occur ? G. B. M. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 


1. JonN BARTLETT was admitted to 
Trin. Coll., Camb., 10 June, 1815, aged 18. 
I should be glad to obtain any particulars 
of his career and the date of his death. 

2. THomMas BarTON was admitted to 
Westminster Schoo] 23 Sept., 1807. Who 
were his parents ? What profession did he 
adopt ? When did he die ? 

3. Batre.—James Bate was admitted to 
Westminster School 13 Feb., 1786, and 
Nathaniel Bate 24 Jan., 1820. The former 
is described as a son of Richard Bate of the 
East Indies. Information concerning them 
is desired. 

4. CHARLES PRYOR BATEMAN was admitted 
to Westminster School 7 June, 1784. Can 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish me 
with particulars of his parentage and 
career ? G. F. R. B. 


‘** BurtaL Porcu.’’—For many years the 
meaning of this has been, if it is not still, a 
moot question with transcribers of ancient, 
if not more recent, church records. In the 
Sussex Archeological Society’s Collections 
(1873) the query appears, ‘ What is a porch 
in connexion with the ‘burial of the 
dead’?” 
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With the greatest diffidence, may I suggest 
that ‘‘ porch,” found in old church records, 
is, like many other words, shortened, and 
should read “‘ porchas”’? If this is correct, 
then ‘burial porch” probably means a 
personal, or private, burying-place. 

This supposed definition was suggested to 
me by a note in 7 S. iv. 126; and, be it 
a ‘‘ reckless’ suggestion or not, I should be 
pleased to have the opinion(or proof) on the 
point of contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ 

ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 


EpmuND SPENSER, 1592.—Any reference 
to his location at this date will oblige. I 
note that about six portraits are in existence. 
Have they been compared, and are the 
artists’ names known? Was his hair dark 
chestnut ? 

There was an Edmond Spencer in the 
Cordwainers’ Company, London, in 1538, 
Was he the poet’s grandfather ? 

A. C. H. 


Waite Prancut.—Information is sought 
as to White Planché, “ a friend of Garrick’s,”’ 
married to Mary Damant, who by her 
second marriage was the mother of Sir 
William Belham, Ulster King at Arms. Is 
anything known as to his country and career ? 

wy. 


NICHOLAS WRIGHT OF OysTER Bay, L.I., 
c. 1610-82.—Nicholas Wright, with his 
brothers Peter and Anthony, emigrated to 
America before 1637, and it is desired to 
trace the connexion, if any, which is believed 
to have existed between them and Nicholas 
Wright, son of John Wright, who died 
seised of the manors of Tindalls and Rouses, 
in East Laxham, Norfolk, in 1541. This 
Nicholas married Anne Beaupre, daughter 
and coheiress of Edmund Beaupre of 
Beaupre Hall, in Norfolk, and left five 
children (names unknown to me), from one 
of whom, there is reason to believe, were de- 
scended the emigrant brothers above named. 
Edmund Wright, eldest son and heir of John 
Wright, married first, 
of Anne Beaupre, and secondly Jane Russell, 
daughter and coheiress of Thomas Russell, 
brother of John, Earl of Bedford. From 
the latter marriage descended the family of 
Wright, represented during the middl> of 
last century by John Wright, Esq., of Kilver- 
stone Hall, near Thetford, in Norfolk. 

Nicholas Wright of Oyster Bay had 
among other children John and Edmund. 
The name Edmund, an excessively rare one 
in the early families of Long Island, gives 


Catherine, a sister | 





additional weight to the supposition that 


Nicholas Wright of Oyster Bay was 
probably a grandson or great-grandson of 
Nicholas Wright and Anne Beaupre. 

I should be greatly obliged for any clue or 
information, and for the names of the five 
children of the above Nicholas Wright by 
his wife Anne Beaupre. 

E. Havitanp Hitimay, F.S.G. 

13, Somers Place, Hyde Park, W. 


JoHN Mann.— Wanted any tracts, 
leaflets, or poems by John Mann, an anti- 
quary, poet, and bookseller of Commercial 
Road East, London. He was deacon of a 
Baptist chapel, formerly in some turning 
out of, but afterwards removed to, 
Commercial Road. The Rev. Dan Taylor 
was pastor. John Mann probably died 
in the early thirties. I particularly want 
a hymn commencing— 

When through this world of care and strife. 

E. F. Stone Scorv. 





Replies. 
THE JENNINGS CASE. 
(11 8. v. 49, 175.) 


Ir is not very easy to know how to approach 
the strange assertions made in regard to 
Birmingham in the reply at the second 
reference. I have spent a long life in 
Birmingham, and never even heard of the 
suggestion of any confusion between the 
well-known name of the city and Jerning- 
ham. In Domesday Book the entry is 
perfectly clear :— 

* Richard holds of William [Fitz Anseulf] four 
hides in Bermingham....Ulwine held it freely 
in the time of King Edward. It was and is 
worth twenty shillings.” 

There is actually no variation from the 
modern spelling, except the substitution of 
e for « in the first syllable. Fitz himself 
having died without male issue, the estates 
came into the hands of the Paganell family, 
and when it became necessary for feudal 
purposes to subdivide them, Gervase de 
Paganell made Peter, his dapifer or steward, 
Lord of the Manor of Birmingham. Peter, 
who had, of course, no surname, thereby 
became Peter de Bermingham. A younger 
member of the family followed Strongbow 
to Ireland and made the name far more 
illustrious there than it ever became in 
England. The De Berminghams became in 


Ireland Barons of Athenry and Earls of 
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Louth. The Birmingham Tower in Dublin 
Castle perpetuates their memory, and de- 
scendants still survive to bear their name 
both in Ireland and on the Continent. I 
may also point out that the name, as Dr. 
Freeman observed, was as pure Saxon as 
could well be imagined, clearly meaning the 
ham, or settlement, of the ing, or tribe, of 
Berm. Jerningham, on the other hand, is 
a purely personal name, and one which, 
so far as I am able to judge, could never 
have been confused with Jennens or Jennings, 
meaning the son of John. 


As for Jennens having “founded Bir- 
mingham,”’ it may suffice to remark that 
the first Jennens settled in Birmingham 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and that his son 
became wealthy by marriage with the 
daughter of a rich ironmaster. The founda- 
tion in the Middle Ages of a large and 
beautiful church, and of a well-endowed 
priory; the building and endowment, at 
their own cost, of a new church by the 
people of Deritend, which is a part of 
Birmingham, although in a different parish ; 
and the possession of two weekly markets 
and two annual fairs, are sufficient proof 
that the advent of the Jennens family 
was not the cause of the foundation of 
Birmingham. If further proof is needed, 
it will be found in the fact that in the reign 
of Henry VIII. Leland found Birmingham 
a busy manufacturing town, with ‘‘ many 
Smithes, and many Lorimers that make 
bits, anda great many Naylors”’; while fifty 
years later Camden describes the place as 
“swarming with inhabitants, and echoing 
with the noise of Anvils,’’ and speaks of the 
upper part as rising “ with abundance of 
handsome buildings.”’ In Tudor times Bir- 
mingham is also incidentally referred to as 
“one of the fayrest and most proffitable 
townes to the kinge’s highness in all the 
Shyre.” Howarp 8. PEARSON. 


The Canute story is “taken out of the 
pedigree of the Jerninghams by a judicious 
gentleman,” which Weever (‘ Funeral Monu- 
ments,’ printed 1631) quoted with this warn- 
ing: “if you will believe thus much that 
followeth.”” Now we know this is all 
nonsense, although it used to be printed in 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage.’ Jerningham as a family 
surname really was a personal name, trans- 
formed into what looks like a place-name. 
I cannot find any place so called. Hubert 
de Gernagan’s name is thus written in the 
‘Liber Niger,’ 1166: ‘‘de’’ must be an error 
for ‘‘fitz,” as there are other examples of 
this when the name was an unfamiliar one. 





Jernegan is not Danish, but an ancient 
Breton personal name, and occurs in York- 
shire, being used by the descendants of one 
of those who were brought over by Count 
Alan from Brittany. 

Spelt Gernagan, it was used alternately 
with Hugh for six generations by the lords of 
Tanfield, though the last was called Gernagot. 
(See Gale’s ‘ Regist. Honoris de Richmond.’) 
A very early instance I have noted in a 
Brittany charter is spelt Jarnogon. 

A. 8. Extis. 


Westminster. 





COLKITTO AND GALASP (11 8. v. 104, 195). 
—When we are told that Scott “‘ ought at 
least to have remembered” that Archibald 
Marquis of Argyll, had the nickname 
** Gillespick Gruamach,” we are no doubt 
intended to infer that he had forgotten the 
fact. The matter is easily settled by a 
reference to ‘A Legend of Montrose,’ chap. 
vii., which contains this passage :— 

“That statesman, indeed, though possessed of 
considerable abilities, and great power, had 
failings which rendered him unpopular among 
the Highland Chiefs. The devotion which he 
professed was of a morose and fanatical character ; 
his ambition appeared to be insatiable, and inferior 
chiefs complained of his want of bounty and 
liberality. Add to this that, although a High- 
lander and of a family distinguished for valour 
before and since, Gillespie Grumach, ‘ ill-favoured ’ 
(which, from an obliquity in his eyes, was the 
personal distinction he bore in the Highlands, 
where titles of rank are unknown), was suspected 
oa a better man in the cabinet than in the 
field.” 

Scott was not likely to have forgotten 
that he had written this estimate when he 
introduced young Colkitto in the next 
chapter of the novel, and discussed him in 
reference to Milton’s sonnet in chap. xv. 
Apparently, moreover, it never occurred to 
him that the Marquis might possibly be 
Milton’s ‘‘Galasp,” although the poet was 
more likely to hear of him than of Colkitto 
in terms that might have suggested the 
name. Chambers and Prof. Masson may 
be right in saying that the latter was some- 
times known by an ancestral designation— 
and it is not for a Lowlander to dogmatize 
on the point—but there is the very barest 
likelihood that Milton ever heard of this 
genealogical usage or that he knew more of 
Macdonald than the name by which, accord- 
ing to Chambers, ‘“‘ he has been generally 
known in history.” On the other hand, 


he knew George Gillespie as one of the 
““new forcers of conscience’ at the West- 
minster Assembly, and being, as it now 
appears, in need of a rime to 


“cc 


gasp,” he 
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utilized in Scott’s view the name of this 1170, or the mythical Godric whose grandson 


(11S. V. Aprin 20, 1912, 





was fabled to fight at Hastings. The dates 
would be surprising in either case. Another 
point which L. M. R. fails to explain is what 
became of the composite Geoffrey’s estates, 
THe Frrzwitu1am Famity (11 8. v. 164).— and why they failed to descend to W illiam 
The ‘important evidence’ adduced by | fitz Godric. . . 
L. M. R. seems to consist of a family tra- If it be seriously desired to identify 
dition and pedigree, and the unsupported ' Geoffrey de Bee with Geoffrey the Marshal, 


particular Apostle of the Covenant, and con- 
strained it to take the shape that suited his 
purpose, THoMAS BAYNE. 





assertions of a French writer of the seven- 
teenth century and later English authors. 
But he presents an interesting variant of 
the ordinary legend. * 

According to the more usual version the | 
family sprang from a William fitz Godric, | 
who, in spite of his foreign name, was an | 
Englishman, and cousin to Edward the 
Confessor. His son William (II.), am- 
bassador to the Duke of Normandy, turned 
traitor and fought for the Conqueror at 
Hastings, Hisson William (III.) m. Eleanor, 
dau. and h, of Sir John Elmley of Sprot- 
borough, thus bringing that Yorkshire 
estate into the family. Their son William 
(IV.) sealed a grant with an armorial seal 
at the pre-heraldic date of 1117. His son 
William (V.) m. Ella, dau. and coh. of 
William de Warenne, Earl of Surrey, by 
whom he was father of William (VI.). This 
wonderful pedigree was shattered by Hunter 
in 1828, Freeman in 1877, and Round in 
1901 (ep. 11 S. iii. 215). It was proved that 
the first five Williams had no existence; that 
the same was true of the alleged Elmley 
and Warenne heiresses ; that the real founder 
of the family was William (VI.); that his 
father’s name was not William, but Godric: 
that this William fitz Godric obtained the 
Sprotborough estates by his marriage with 
a great heiress, Aubreye de Lizours, about 
1170; and that the armorial seal belonged 
to their son William, the alleged date being 
a century wrong. 

In the version adopted by L. M. R. the | 
legendary William (I.) fitz Godric and his 
son William (II.), the traitor, disappear, and 
the latter is replaced at Hastings by a 
Norman, Geoffrey de Bec, who, however, 





takes over the coveted cousinship to the 

Confessor. (Geoffrey is said to have been a | 
son of Rou, a younger son of Crispin, Lord of | 
Bec, but I do not know if there is any proof | 
of this.) Geoffrey de Bec is then identified | 
with a namesake, Geoffrey the Marshal. | 
This composite Geoffrey, who was old enough | 
in 1066 to fight at Hastings, and was living | 
in 1086, is then made a Fitzwilliam ancestor | 
by identifying him with a Godric; but’ 
L. M. R. does not make it clear whether this 

is the real Godric whose son married about 


the test lies in the descent of their estates, 
'ie., if in the next generation both pro- 
| perties are found to be vested in the same 
| heir, there would be a presumption of 
identity. ; 

If we have only the unsupported assertion 
of Venasque that Gilbert Crispin, Lord ot 
Bec, was Marshal in 1041, we may class the 
appointment with the important posts 
conferred by pedigree-makers on companions 
of the Conqueror. As to the suggestion that 
Geoftrey de Bec went in Gilbert’s place in 
1066, it may be pointed out that. according 
to Wace, William Crespin or Crispin, who 
is usually supposed to have been Gilbert's 
son, fought at Hastings; but of _ course 
Wace, writing a century later, was liable to 
mistakes. 

For the parentage of Turstin fitz Rou we 
have only contradictory assertions: Mr. 
Grimaldi says that his father Rou was @ 
younger son of Crispin, Lord of Bee, whilst 
M. Le Prévost says that he had no con- 
nexion with that family. In the complete 
absence of proof it would seem to be a 
fair case for tossing up ! G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


I think L. M. R. will find that there could 
not have been any connexion between the 
families of Fitzwilliam and Crispin in the way 
he suggests: and as for the Grimaldis, it is 
obvious fiction. The lozengy coat of arms 
did the mischief in this case, and one may 
only wonder the Norman Harcourts were 
not included, for they bore the same arms. 

Anyhow, there can be no doubt whatever 
about the English origin of the great York- 
shire family of Fitzwilliam. nor about 
Godrie’s name, nor his father’s name— 
Chetelbert. 

In 1131 Godric fitz Chetelbert, who had 
been fined 4 marks of silver, paid to the 
Sheriff of Yorkshire on account 20 shillings, 
no doubt all he could scrape together. 
Godric fitz Ketelburn gave ironstone at 
Emley and fuel out of the wood there (for 
smelting on the spot) to the monks of By- 
land, confirmed by William fitz William, 
the donor’s grandson (Burton’s ‘ Mon. 
Ebor.,’ p. 332). Emley was the ancient 
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patrimony of the Fitzwilliams, and was 
within the bounds of King Edward the Con- 
fessor’s great domain of Wakefield before 
the Conquest, but the landholders therein 
are not named in Domesday Book. It was 
in all probability Godric’s father ‘‘ Chetelber ~ 
who was holding a manor in Worsborough of 
Ilbert de Laci in 1086 (Domesday Book), 
presumed to be Rockley in that parish, 
which we find afterwards in the possession 
of Robert, a younger son of William fitz 
Godric (see Hunter's ‘S. Yorks.,’ ii. 283). 
Ketelbert, as I wrote in Yorks Archeol. 
Journal (vii. 128), was probably a son of an 
elder Godric, who had been a great land- 
holder hereabouts in the days of Edward 
the Confessor. So if any one of this family 
had been that king’s cousin, it would have 
been the elder Godric. A. S. E tis. 
Westminster. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (11 S. 
v. 209).— 

“Sed que est ista queso, fratres mei carissimi, 
tam pretiosa Margarita, pro qua universa dare 
debemus, &c....Nonne bee religio sancta, 
pura et immaculata, in qua homo vivit purius, 
cadit rarius, surgit velocius, incedit cautius, 
irroratur frequentius, quiescit securius, moritur 
fiducius, purgatur citius, premiatur copiosius.’’— 

Homily onS. Matt. xiii. Simile est regnum.’ 

Cf. St. Bernard, Benedictine ed., Paris, 
1690, vol. ii. 770; St. Bernard, Gaume ed., 
Paris, 1839, vol. v. 1536; St. Bernard, ‘ Patr. 
Lat., Migne ed., Paris, 1862, vol. clxxxiv. 
1131. 

It will be seen that the words found in the 
editions quoted differ slightly from those 
given by Mr. LANE Cooper, and it will be 
noticed that while the Homily is included 
among the works of St. Bernard, in each 
edition is this note: ‘‘ Tribuitur communiter 
Bernardo, quamquam nec illius esse videatur. 
Deest apud Horstium.” Sl Deal 3 


FRENCH GRAMMARS BEFORE 1750 (11 S. 
v. 110, 216)—Your correspondent will 
find a full account of early French grammars 
in Thurot’s ‘ De la Prononciation Francaise 
depuis le Commencement du XVI° Siécle. 


d’aprés les Témoignages des Grammairiens,’ | 


Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 2 vols., 1881, 


and a sti ist i *s | 
C still more complete list in Stengel’s | exceedingly glad, wedded him to his daughter, 


‘Chronologisches Verzeichnis franzésischer | 


Grammatiken vom Ende des 14. bis zum 
Ausgange des 18. Jahrhunderts nebst Angabe 
der bish r ermittelten Fundorte derselben,’ 
Oppeln, Eugen Franck’s Buchhandlung, 1890. 

Some few additional grammars have been 
variously noted more recently, e.g., by 
Luick, ‘ Zur Aussprache des Franzésischen 








| 


im XVII. Jahrhundert,’ in ‘ Bausteine zur 
— Philologie,’ Halle, Niemeyer, 
oa. 

Stengel’s book contains no fewer than 625 
items in all, between the years 1400 and 1800, 
4 of which belong to the fifteenth century, 38 
to the sixteenth, 187 to the seventeenth: a 
huge mass of material, it must be admitted, 
but still probably capable of further enlarge- 
ment. Philologists would welcome infor- 
mation concerning any French grammars 
not recorded by Stengel, especially such as 
appeared before 1700. F. J. Curtis. 


Frankfurt-am- Main. 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS Cat (11 S. iv. 503, 
522; v. 75, 274).—The ‘ Luh-tu-tsih-king,’ 
a collection of Buddhist birth — stories 
rendered into Chinese by the Indian mis- 
sionary Kang-tsang-hwui (d. A.D. 280), has 
the following tale—a much-simplified variant 
of the life of the Rat-Money-Broker, given 
by me at 11 8. iv. 504, from another Buddhist 
work translated some four centuries later :— 

‘“In years remotely gone by, there lived a 
matchless millionaire, to whom all people used to 
betake themselves for relief, as he was universally 
known for his unbounded liberality. Now a son 
of his friend came to lose all his money through 
dissoluteness. Full of pity, the millionaire gave 
the youth one thousand pieces of gold as a means 
to reassume his position in society. But the 
youth persisted in his misconduct and extrava- 
gance; five times his benefactor gave him the 
same sum, and as many times he lost it. When 
the youth came in for help for the sixth time, the 
millionaire pointed at a rat’s carcass that lay on 
a dunghill beyond the gate, and remarked that a 
sagacious man could put himself in the way of 
prosperity even with that dead rat as his only 
funds. It happened that there was a beggar 
outside who overheard his words and was strongly 
persuaded it was so. He picked up the rat, 
roasted it with a good seasoning, and sold it for 
twopence. With this trifling money he began to 
deal in vegetables, and became opulent eventually. 
One day at his leisurely ease, he bethought himself 
of the origination of his own wealth and comfort 
in the millionaire’s wise saying, and deemed it 
fit to tender him a ceremonious thanksgiving. 
So he caused a silver stand to be made, put on it 
a rat wrought in gold, whose inside was stuffed 
with numerous jewels, and adorned the set with 
chaplets of sumptuous gems. He took them, 
together with a legion of dainties, to the mil- 
lionaire’s house, and presented them as a token 
of his endless gratitude. The recipient was 


and made him his heir, for he considered him as 
a very model of human sagaciousness,” — 
Tom. iii. fol. 13-14 of the Japanese Oobaku 
reprint, issued in the seventeenth century. 


Now that, at p. 75, H. I. B. has kindly 


‘'ealled my attention to Herodotus for an 


Egyptian tradition closely similar to the 
Chinese story of aid given by rats, that bit- 
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through the bow-strings of an invading 
enemy, I shall note that such an incident 
is recorded in the Japanese ‘ Adzuma 
Kagami,’ or the ‘ Annals of the Kamakura 
Government,’ finished about 1266. Under 
25 Aug., 1180, therein, we read :— 

“Last evening the united bands of Matano 
and Tachibana, with the intention of assaulting the 
Minamoto clan of the province of Kai, stationed 
themselves at the northern foot of Mount Fuji. 
During the night rats entered their camp and bit 
off all the strings of more than a hundred bows of 
Matano’s soldiers, which made them unable to 
fight, when the enemy attacked and routed them 
completely.” - 

This simple, matter-of-fact registry pre- 
cludes every idea of the disaster being 
associated with a supernatural intervention. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Lonpres: Lonpinium (11 8S. v. 129, 191). 
—Auguste Brachet derived ‘* Londres” 
from an imaginary word Londinum (I. i. § 2). 
Subsequent writers have corrected this 
inaccuracy, but they have retained the 
erroneous result. We may be quite certain 
that Brachet would not have affiliated 
““ Londres” to Londinium. Latin -ni- regu- 
Jarly becomes -gn- in French when followed 
by a vowel: e.g., Dinia, Alvernia, Bononia, 
Colonia (Agrippina), became Digne, Au- 
vergne, Boulogne, Cologne. Some of these 
instances are given by Brachet (v.s.). To 
them may be added a great number of place- 
names in -iniacum: e.g., from Albinus, 
Martinus, Sabinus, were formed Albiniacum, 
Martiniacum, Sabiniacum. These names 
are now represented by Aubigny, Martigny, 
Savigny. Consequently, if ‘* Londinium ”’ 
had been passed on by the Gallo-Romans to 
the Franks, it would now be *Londigne. 

On the other hand, if the Franks of the 
seventh century had taken over the eccle- 
siastical Latin form ‘‘ LundG6nia,”’ the French 
for London would be *Londogne. 

The Latin name Londinium was neces- 
sarily adopted by those Vandals, Burgun- 
dians, and Alamans who were settled in 
the Britannias by the Emperors Probus and 
Constantius Chlorus in the third and fourth 
centuries. By the time Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus was writing (c. 375) the correct 
form was contaminated by folk-speech, and 
had become ‘“ Lundinium’”’ on _ occasion. 
This substitution of wu for Latin o is regular 
in O.E. borrowings from Latin: ef. ‘‘ munt,” 
“punt,” “ pund”’; montem, pontem, pondo. 
We might expect to find that wu had become 
y by t-infection; but the i of Londinium 
had, no doubt, lost the accent. had become 
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wey and been weakened to e long before 
umlaut became regular. 

| Forms of place-names in -tnium are very 
‘rare. ‘‘ Corini-um’’ was. reduced through 
|*Curini-, *Cyrini-, and *Cyréné- to Cyrn- 
| (ceaster). Similarly, as to its ending, Lon- 
|\dintum postulates an O.E. *Liandéné. Now 
‘“* Londene ”’ actually occurs in one MS. of 
the ‘ Historia Brittonum,’ wherein, in the 
Welsh List of the Cities of Britain, it was 
purposely substituted for the Old-Welsh 
** Cair Londein.”’ This particular MS. (Paris, 
No. 11,108, scr. wit. sec.) belongs to a family 
which dates from “annus quintus Ead- 
mundi regis Anglorum,”’ z.e., A.D. 945. 

The O.E. ending -ene in Latin loan-words 
has three ancestors, namely, -ina, -ini-, and 
-oni-. ‘‘Lindum Colonia’ became Lind- 
colene-ceaster in King Alfred’s version of 
Bede; and “‘ Bononia” appears as ** Bunnan”’ 
(ace.) in the Winchester ‘Saxon Chronicle.’ 
The hypothetical form intermediate between 
Bonénia and Binne is *Buintné. It does 
not occur, but I believe that it is to a know- 
ledge of it that we are indebted for the 
ecclesiastical Latin Lundonia. St. Augustine 
probably heard talk about “‘ Bunene ”’ and 
‘** Lundene.’”” He soon came to know that 
** Bunene ”’ meant that port the Latin name 
of which was Bononia, and he may well have 
been actuated by that to latinize ‘* Lundene”’ 
as Lundonia, when writing to Pope Gregory 
the Great. In any case ‘ Lundonia” 
appears first in Gregory’s letter to Augustine, 
written on 22 June, 601; »v. Bede, ‘ H.E.,’ 
I. xxix. p. 64. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 





FamMInties: DuRATION IN MALE LINE 
(11S. v. 27, 92, 132, 174, 213).—In a recent 
review of ‘Folk-Rhymes of Devon,’ by 
William Crossing, The Guardian stated that, 
“of the murderers of Thomas Becket, Sir 
William de Tracey was a Devonshire owner of 
large estates. ‘ All the Traceys have the wind 
in their faces’ runs the folk-rhyme, signifying 
that they had never any luck after that act of 
violence. ‘Tradition will have it that Sir William 
died, tearing his flesh off his bones with his 
teeth and nails, on his way to the Holy Land. 
As a matter of fact, within four years of the 
murder De Tracy was justiciary in Normandy and 
was present at Falaise in 1174, when William, 
King of Scotland,did homage to Henry II. The 
present Lord Wemyss and Lord Sudeley are his 
lineal descendants, as Dean Stanley has pointed 
out. The pedigree, contrary to all received 
opinions on the subject of judgments on sacrilege, 
exhibits the very singular instance of an estate 
descending for upwards of seven hundred years 
in the male line of the same family.” 

I should be glad to learn where Dean 
Stanley made the statements here alluded 
to. Was not the present Lord Sudeley’s 
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grandfather Sir Charles Hanbury, who 
married a Miss Tracy of Stanway, and took 
the name of MHanbury-Tracy? Sudeley 
Castle. near Winchcombe, is now the 
property of Mr. H. Dent Brocklehurst; and 
‘Toddington, formerly the seat of Lord 
Sudeley, in the same neighbourhood, belongs 
to Mr. Hugh Andrews. Lord Wemyss still 
owns Stanway House, within a few miles of 
both Toddington and Sudeley Castle. 

Are the statements in the above quotation, 
so far as they refer to Lord Wemyss and 
Lord Sudeley. correct ? F. O. A. 


Pirt’s ‘ LETTER ON SUPERSTITION ’ (11 8. 
v. 205).—Mr. B. W1Lu1AMs’s conjecture as to 
the authorship of this ‘ Letter’ is confirmed 

a passage in Eustace Budgell’s Bee 
for February, 1733, which is printed in the 
‘Catalogue of the Hope Collection of News- 
papers, &e., in the Bodleian Library,’ 1865, 
p-. 45 :— 

“ The London Journal first gained reputation 
by containing ‘Cato’s Letters’ [on the South 
Sea scheme] in the fatal year 1720....The person 
who writes at present, and has assumed the name 
of Osborne, is Mr. P—t. This gentleman, not 
long ago, kept a school in the country, and had 
a small place in the Revenue, but about two years 
since a better post given him in the Custom House 
by Sir Robert Walpole. As to his principles 
in religion, he appears to be a Deist, and a zealous 
admirer of the writings of the late Lord Shaftes- 
bury; he has read a good deal of Morality, and 
some of his papers upon moral subjects, to which 
he has subscribed the name of Socrates, have been 


well written.” A 
W. D. Macray. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE AND ANNA 
BarBAutp (11 S. v. 181).—It is too late 
now to tell 8. T. C. that dates are not a shell- 
fruit, and that it was with a date-stone that 
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| Consul at Venice.}—IT. 327, 329. 








the merchant of Scheherazadé’s story killed 
the son of the Genius. Other people may 
jike to be reminded of the fact. 

Sr. SwirHr. 





told they were engaged, I was unwilling to demand 
a trifle at the expense of thanking a man who does 
not desire to oblige me ; indeed, since the ministry 
of Mr. Pitt, he is so desirous to signalise his zeal 
for the contrary faction, he is perpetually saying 
ridiculous things to manifest his attachment ; 
and, as he looks upon me (nobody knows why) to 
be the friend of a man I never saw, he has not 
visited me once this winter. The misfortune is 
not great.’”’—IT. 325. Venice, 21 Feb., 1758 (?). 
**T am surprised I am not oftener low-spirited, 
considering the vexations I am exposed to by 
the folly of Murray. I suppose he attributes to 
me some of the marks of contempt he is treated 
with; without remembering that he was in no 
higher esteem before I came.”’ [She also alludes 
bitingly to the marriage of Murray’s sister to 
Joseph Smith, Esq., ‘‘ who is only eighty-two,’’ 
18 May (1758). 
He is mentioned (by implication) as vexing 
Lady Mary “ by the misbehaviour of a fool ”’ 
(9 May. 1760; ii. 389), on which she desires 
‘**not his ruin, but much less that he should 
be preferred”; and on 20 Nov., 1761 
(Rotterdam, ii. 396), as ‘“‘ that excellent 
politician and truly great man, M. and his 
ministry.” A. FRANCIS STEUART. 


CARLYLE’S ‘Sartor ReEsaArtus’ (11 S. 
v. 209).—** Kings sweated down into Berlin- 
and-Milan Custom House officers”’’ refers 
to the condition of obedience to which 
Napoleon reduced the monarchs of Europe, 
compelling them to enforce against British 
commerce his decrees rendering it contra- 
band; these decrees, on account of the 
towns from which he issued them, were 
always known, and are still known, in history 
as the ‘‘ Berlin and Milan decrees.’ The 
refusal of the Czar to enforce them to 
Napoleon’s satisfaction led to the Russian 
campaign of 1812, G. M. TREVELYAN. 





Sir Puirre FRANCIS’s DESCENDANTS (11 8S. 
v. 188).—The following book was published 
by Messrs. Longmans & Co. in 1894: “Junius 


| Revealed. By his Surviving Grandson, H. R. 


Francis, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 


CASANOVA AND _THE ENGLISH RESIDENT College, Cambridge.” Mr. H. R. Francis 
AT VENICE (11 8. v. 207).—Lady Mary | died 10 June, 1900, and a search at Somerset 


Wortley Montagu in her letters makes many | House might be advisable. 


allusions to Casanova’s friend :— | 

‘To say truth, I am very uneasy, knowing | 
nobody here I can confide in, General Graham 
being gone for a long time, and the British | 
minister here [John Murray! such a scandalous | 
fellow, in every sense of that word, he is not to | 
be trusted to change a sequin, despised by this 
Government for his smuggling, which was his 
original profession, and always surrounded with 
pimps and brokers, who are his privy councillors.” 
—IJ. 316. Venice, 30 May (1757). 


“Our resident has not the good breeding to 
send them [the public papers] to me; and after 
having asked for them once or twice, and being 





Wm. H. PEEt. 


ORGANISTS AND LONGEviTy (11 8. v. 206). 
—For “‘p. 123” read p. 213, and for “‘Ebden ” 
read Ebdon. Dr. Armes died 10 Feb., 
1908, aged 71, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. A. D. Culley, Minor Canon and Pre- 
centor. For particulars of Durham organ- 
ists from 1557 see ‘Rites of Durham’ 
(Surtees ed., 1903), 161-3, 231, ~~ ‘i 


Durham. 
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The organist of Durham Cathedral from 
1763 to 1811 was Thomas Ebdon, not John 
Ebden. He was succeeded by Charles 
Erlin Jackson Clarke, who resigned the 
appointment in 1813 to become organist of 
Worcester Cathedral. William Henshaw 
held the appointment from 1813 to 1862. 

Wittram H. CumMMIncs. 


THOMAS CROMWELL (11 S. iv. 509; v. 37, | 


194).—Much additional information on this 
subject is contained in two articles (num- 
bered 154 and 155) which appeared in the 
*‘ Notes and Queries * column of The Evesham 
Journal, entitled :— 

“The Descendants of Oliver Cromwell, being 
an Historical Account of the Ancient House of 
Williams alias Cromwell, from the Norman 
Conquest to the Year 1602, and thence continued 
to the Present Day, through the Great Protec- 
torial House and their Descendants—the Families 


of Field, Bush, Berners, and Russell of Fordham | 


Abbey. By a London Freeman.’ 

I have both articles if Miss WILLIAMS cares 

to consult them. A. C. Conpicort. 
Ullenhall, Henley-in-Arden. 


Futssy, LINCOLNSHIRE (11 S. v. 168).— 
Fulsby is part of the township of Tumby, 
within the parish of Kirkby-on-Bain. On 
sheet 115 of the Ordnance Survey maps 
(one inch to the mile) it is seen that Fulsby 
Wood and Fulsby Water Mill are on the 
eastern side of the River Bain, about three 


miles north of Tattershall Castle, and about | 
three miles south of Scrivelsby Court, the | 


home of King’s Champion Dymoke. The 


| 
| 1695, and was noted for its heronry. It was burnt 


down in 1792, and was again rebuilt. It is now 
(1871) the property and residence of Mr. Isaac- 
| Muxlow. ts name is derived from its ancient 
| possessors, the Cressy family, one of whom estab- 
| lished a market and fair here in the reign of 
| Edward I.” 
C. LANSDOWN. 
| Lincoln. 

| 

' 


| Isthis Fulletby ? In Streatfeild’s ‘Lincoln- 
'shire and the Danes’ Folesbi is given as a 


| form of the name which occurs in Domesday 
‘Book. Fulletby is near Horncastle. 
| » C. B. 


LorRRAINE LEGEND: ‘‘ Pays BLEU” (118. 
|v, 229)—Though no legend about a “ pays 
| bleu’ occurs under the title given, yet it 
'may interest T. O. to consult E. Cosquin’s 
|‘ Contes Populaires de Lorraine,’ 2 vols., 8vo, 
| Paris, 1886. H. Kress. 


If a Lorraine legend about a ‘* pays bleu ” 
| was the foundation of Maeterlinck’s ‘ Blue 
Bird, it probably also inspired Frangois. 
| Coppée, in his poem ‘ Vers le Passé,’ to write : 
| Et mon esprit partit aux pays fabuleux, 
| Ot Von pense cueillir les camélias bleus 
Et trouver amour idéale. 
I do not know any other passage in literature 
where blue is the symbol of happiness, 
except, of course, ‘ The Blue Bird.’ Person- 
ally, I should prefer even a green carnation 
to a blue camellia. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

[Balzac, in ‘ Petites Miséres de la Vie Conjugale,’ 

has “ la petite fleur bleue de la félicité parfaite.”’] 


principal landowners in the neighbourhood | 


of Fulsby are Sir Henry Hawley of Tumby 
Lawn and the Hon. R. P. Stanhope of 
Revesby Abbey. 

The Cressys appear to have owned Fulsby 
for three generations. Nicholas Cressy, son 
of Robert of Blyborough, and grandson of 
John Cressy of the same place, is described 


as of Fulsby in Kirkby-on-Bain ; he pur- | 


chased Fulsby from Sir Henry Glemham, 
Knt., on 6 Sept., 1603, and his grandson 
Nicholas Cressy, son of Brandon Cressy, sold 
it in 1657 to John Nelthorpe. 
Cressy of Blyborough in vol. i. pp. 283-4 of 
Canon Maddison’s * Lincolnshire Pedigrees ’ 
( Harl. Soc., 1902). 
W. M. Myppetton. 
Woodhall Spa. 


Fulsby lies within three miles of Tattershall | 


Castle, on 
says :— 
“Cressy Hall, 5 miles N. of Spalding, the manor 
house of Surfleet, is a large and handsome mansion 
near Risegate Eau, 25 miles N. of the village. 


the Horncastle Road. White 


was rebuilt by Sir Henry Heron, Knt., who died in 


See under | 


Wittram Burke. M.P. (11 S. v. 49).— 
I endeavoured when at Beaconsfield to 
find out where William Burke was buried. 
A resident there informed me that he was 
a brother of Edmund Burke, and was buried 
at Hughenden. Can any one verify this 
statement ? 

I transcribed the inscription on Edmund 
Burke’s tablet. which also has particulars 
of his son Richard, M.P. for Malton, who. 
died 2 Aug., 1794, aged 35: 

“Of his brother Richard Burke Esq’ | Barrister 
| at law | and Recorder of the City of Bristol | who 
died on the 4th of February 1791 | And of his 
Widow | Jane Mary Burke | who died on the 2" 
of April | 1812 Aged 78.” 

| All the above are buried in the same grave. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 


Fritu’s ‘Roap To Ruin’ AND ‘ RAcE 
FoR WEALTH’ (11 S. v. 127, 193).—I think 
I saw the ‘ Road to Ruin ’ about half a dozen 
years ago in the Corporation Art Gallery at 
Leeds. St. SwiTHIN. 
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Srr CuHartes Asaity (ll S. v. 
G. E. C. (‘Complete Baronetage,’ v. 120) 
‘says that Sir Charles Asgill, first baronet, 
was “b. about 1713,” “d. 15, and was 
bur. 21 Sept., 1788, at St. Bartholomew’s- 
by-the-Exchange, London, aged 75.” 


The second baronet of the same name was | 


*“b. about 1760,” and “d. s.p. 1823, when 
the Baronetcy became extinct.” 
JoHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen's College, Oxford. 


‘ QurID EST FIDES ?”’ (10 8. xi. 230, 296.) 
—TIn the various replies to the query con- 
cerning the source of the riming questions 
and answers, beginning ** Quid est fides ?” 
‘** Quod non vides,” it was not pointed out 
by any correspondent that St. Augustine 
(‘In Joannis Evangelium Tractatus XL..’ 
$ 8) has ‘Quid est enim fides, nisi credere 
quod non vides ?” Epwarp BENSLY. 


Losses BY FIRE: LIcENCES TO BEG (11S. 
v. 248).—As briefs had to be printed by the 
‘Queen’s printer under the statute of Anne, 
will not Mr. GerisH find copies at the Sta- 
tionery Office ? Will not Bowes’s * Church 
Briefs ’ suffice ? YGREC. 


St. Latuwy (ll 8S. v. 71).— Canon 
Hammond, Vicar of Menheniot, whose at- 
tention I had called to the query at the 
above reference, has written saying that, 
being away from home, he cannot reply as 
fully as he might have done with the ma- 
terials at hand, and has given me. from 
memory, a few particulars, which I have 
his permission to impart to ‘N. & Q.’ 

There is legal evidence, says Canon Ham- 
mond, that the church of Menheniot was 
built and dedicated in the name of St. 
Laluwy (so called in the pleadings of a suit 
? tempore Ed. I.) by William de Tregilla, 


lord of the chief manor (still called Tregryll) | 


of Menheniot. 

In an interesting old account-book of 
church- and gild-wardens of Menheniot. 
he finds one of the gilds, in Queen Mary’s 


reign, dedicated to St. Lallo, alias Lalow, | 
or Lalo, or Lalowe; and as in olden times | 
spelling of names mostly depended upon | 


pronunciation, “‘ Laluwy” no doubt is 
really the same as “‘ Lalowe”’ (the final e 
being sounded). Among known dedications 
of churches in Great Britain, there does not 
appear any name resembling either of the 
above; but another variant of Lalow in 
the account - book is ‘‘ Ladislow”’; and 


‘in Canon Hammond’s opinion, the patron 


saint of Menheniot may confidently be iden- 
tified with St. Ladislas I., King of Hungary 


229).— | 


| (called by the Hungarians St. Lalo, and in 
old French!Lancelot), who was elected to lead 
| the First Crusade (vide Butler, * Lives of 

| Saints ’). 

|_ ‘To the above I may add a reference that 
| IT came upon by chance at the Record Office 
| a few days ago, among depositions concerning 
the value of certain gild properties in Corn- 
| wall (Court of Augmentations, Miscell. Book, 

‘vol. exxiv. fol. 52), tempore Hen. VIII. :— 

| ‘John Swete, aged 40....‘ knows londs yn 
| the borowghs of lostuthyell & penkneth, & yn 
| the pishes of lostuthiell & Lalyu’y, belongyng 
| to Saynt Bartholomewe yn the p’ishe churche of 
| lostuthyell.’ ” 

The appropriation of the church of Men- 
heniot to the Rector and Scholars of Exeter 
| College, Oxford, was agreed to + May, 1478 
(see Report of Commissioners on Hist. MSS., 
Various Collections, vol. iv. p. 87: ‘ Muni- 
ments of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter ’). 

May there not be in [that College old 
deeds that would throw further light on the 
early dedication ? 


ETHEL LEGA-WEEKEsS. 


THe Henry MAYHEW CENTENARY (11 S. 
v. 145, 256).—Henry Mayhew died 25 July. 
1887, at Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, and 
was buried at Kensal Green on the 30th— 
probably in the family grave of the Mayhews, 
who were moderately rich people ; although 
** Gus,’ who died 25 Dec., 1875, was interred, 
on the 30th of that month, in Barnes Ceme- 
tery. Where Horace was laid to rest I 
do not know. The Atheneum, 6 Aug., 1887, 
in a short notice of the death of Henry, says : 

* His funeral last Saturday was attended by 
a large number of literary and artistic friends, 
while the wreaths and crosses in flowers con- 
tributed by loving hands to the last sad ceremony 
seemed to indicate that which actually existed— 
a large amount of personal popularity and esteem.” 

Julius Mayhew, the youngest, next to Gus 
—and also, I have been told, the handsomest 
—of the seven, was, I think, educated for 

the medical profession, though, as he 
|never seems to have made a name in the 
world of literature or science, it would now 
be difficult to say what was his ultimate 
success: perhaps he died young. After 
a short stay at one or more of the German 
| universities, he returned to England in 
| 1855, and was “‘ lionized ” by his brothers. 
| Gus, in espetial, was proud of him; but 
| then the ‘‘dear child” was proud of all 
| his relations. 

| Henry Mayhew would, I feel sure, have 
| been a greater success from a worldly stand- 
| point had his disposition been that of an 
| aggressive disputant ; more, may one say? 
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like Douglas Jerrold or George Cruikshank. 
As it was, his somewhat indolent good- 
nature, the heart of one slow to wrath and | 
ever ready to “kiss and be friends,” led | 
to his being only too often ‘ put upon.’ 

No doubt he knew that it was for the good 
of Punch that he should be sacrificed when the | 
paper changed hands, but few of us would 
be generous enough to acknowledge as 
much in a similar case. Stirling Coyne took 
his congé rather like a sulky child; but then 


he was personally insulted —nicknamed | 


** Paddy’ and ‘filthy lucre ’’—whereas 
Henry Mayhew was, to the last, treated 
with proper respect. 
mortification he must have felt when told 


that the new proprietors would dispense | 


with his services as “ joint-editor,’’ he was 
offered the honorary appointment of “ sug- 
gester-in-chief ”’! 

I do not think he had more than one son, 
and he had, I believe, no daughters. He 
and his boy were, I always heard, warmly 
attached to one another: more like brothers 
than parent and child. Gus had, likewise, 
one son only —Richard. Horace was married, 
but. childless. HERBERT B. CLayTON. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lanc. 


SHEPHERD’S MARKET, MAYFAIR (11 S. v. 
228).—The portion of Mr. Newman Harp- 
ING’S inquiry which concerns the position 
held by Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley 
Street, may, in a measure, be answered by 
Mr. —_ Cottins FRANCIS’s contribution 
at 11 8. ii. 294. No doubt the Rev. Ewart 
Barter, who is the officiating minister of the 
Chapel, would reply fully upon the queries. 

CrEcIL CLARKE, 

Junior Athenzum Club. 


CHEVET’S POPULARIZATION OF Music (118. 
v. 229). ~The Chevé system (there is no ¢) is | 
a method of teaching part-singing and sight- | 
reading. It is named after. the founder, 
Emile Chevé (1804-64). The article ‘ Chevé, 
or Galin-Paris-Chevé System,’ in Grove's | 
‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians’ (new 
edition), gives an outline of the system. 
It has been adapted for English use, and 
class-books and exercises are published by 
Messrs. Moffatt & Paige, 28, Warwick Lane, 
E.C. " eS 


Earty WomeEN Doctors (11 8. v. 187).— 
Surely the foundation of this subject is to 
be found in Nicholas Culpeper’s ‘ Directory 
for Midwives ’ (London, 1651), in which the 
superiority of women as medical practi- 
tioners is warmly extolled. 

Epwarp HERON-ALLEN, 


To soften slightly the | 


OWEN SALUSBURY-BRERETON (11 S. v.. 
250).—I have made some fairly close investi- 
gations into the pedigree of the above, but 


I have not absolutely satisfied myself as to: 


Thomas Brereton, married, first, a Miss 
Trelawney, sister of Sir William ‘ Trelawney, 
sixth baronet, of Trelawney. Cornwall, 
Governor of Jamaica; and, secondly, 
Catherine, daughter and heiress of Salusbury 
Lloyd of Leadbrook, co. Flint. Upon his 
second wife inheriting her father’s estate, 
Thomas Brereton adopted the additional 
| surname of Salusbury, and became Thomas 
Brereton-Salusbury. I feel fairly certain 
that Owen Brereton was the son of the first 
marriage. He was born in 1715. On the 
‘death of his father, Thomas _ Brereton- 


| the identity of his mother. His father, 
| 


| Salusbury, the estates passed to Owen, who- 


assumed the name of Owen Salusbury- 
Brereton. I think I once had a note of the 
dates when the two changes of name took 
place, but I cannot find it at the moment. 
Owen Salusbury-Brereton died s.p. in 1798, 
and divided his estates amongst the Tre- 
lawneys, which again points to his mother 
having been one. Part of the estates passed 
to William Lewis Trelawney. afterwards 
eighth baronet, who assumed the additional 
name of Salusbury on 30 Oct., 1802, and of 
Salusbury-Trelawney on 19 Dec., 1807. 
The estates in Wirral were given to Col. 
Charles Trelawney, a nephew of the first 


additional name of Brereton before Tre- 
lawney on 12 June, 1800. 

Robert Brereton, a brother of Owen 
| Salusbury-Brereton, was also at West- 
| minster r, and a scholar of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. R. S. B. 


PHASES OF CULTURE (11 S. v. 168).—See 
| Hugh Miller’s ‘Testimony of - Rocks,’ 
| Lecture Sixth. ie We 


Minirary Executions (11 8. iv. 8, 57, 
98, 157, 193, 237, 295, 354, 413, 458; v. 52). 
—In The Southern Messenger (San Antonio, 
Texas) for 7 March, 1912, the Rev. P. F. 
Brannan of Weatherford, Texas, writes :— 

‘When I was in the Civil War, years ago, I 
saw a man shot to death....!for attempted deser- 
tion]. Twenty men of his own company were 
selected, their guns taken from them. Ten of 
the guns were loaded with powder and a leaden 
ball, and ten with powder only, so that none of 
the twenty would know w hether or not he con- 





After his death, every soldier in Gen. Lee’s army, 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, was marched by" 
his dead body as a warning to them all.’ 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGCHT.. 


Mrs. Thomas Brereton. He assumed the: 


tributed to the death of his former comrade.. 
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Motes on Books. 


The Story of a Printing House: being a Short 
Account of the Strahans and Spottiswoodes. 
Second Edition. (Spottiswoode & Co.) 

WE are glad to receive a second edition of this 

instructive record. ‘To the enterprise of a Scots- 

man, William Strahan, is due the founding of this 
important firm. He started in 1739 as a printer 
on his own account with one or two journey- 
men and an apprentice. In 1742 he entered into 

premises in Wine Office Court, and in 1748 

rented a house to reside in, with a garden at the 

back. Although this part of London is now 

known as the ** Printeries,”’ it was then largely a 

residential part. In 1760 Franklin wrote to his 

wife ‘‘ that Strahan must be laying by at least 

a thousand a year.”’ Strahan struck out what 

was practically a new line for a printer by joining 

the booksellers in taking a share in many of their 
publications, and he became the trusted friend of 
men of letterssuch as Johnson, Hume, Gibbon, and 

Adam Smith. His house was the scene of many 

a literary party that included Johnson and Mrs. 

Thrale. On the 21st of February, 1770, it was 

announced in J'he London Gazette: ‘* His Ma- 

jesty’s printing office is removed from Blackfriars 
to New Street, near Gough Square, in Fleet 

Street, where all Acts of Parliament, &c., are 

printed and sold by Charles Eyre and Wm. 

Strahan, His Majesty’s printers.’’ Strahan died 

in 1785, leaving a fortune of 100,000/.; he 

bequeathed 1,0001. to the Stationers’ Company. 

In 1855 Andrew Spottiswoode retired altogether, 

leaving his son incharge. He had already resigned 

his share in the Queen’s Patent to his elder son 

William, so that from that date the two houses, 

Eyre & Spottiswoode and Spottiswoode & Co., 

became separate concerns, although the most 

friendly relations have always existed between 
them. 

Extracts from the ledgers of Strahan show that 
the firm printed for the Longmans as early as 
1739. There are charges to George Whitefield 
in 1741, and to Wesley in 1744 for printing his 
* Journal.’ Mr. John Osborne in 1748 paid for 
printing 2,000 ‘ Roderick Random,’ 304 sheets, 
541. 18s. ; also for second edition of 3,000, 487. 6s. 
In 1752 Messrs. Tonson & Partners for 10,000 
of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 18mo, were charged 
761. 10s., including 30s. for corrections ; and in 
1753, for 7,500 ‘Paradise Regained,’ also 
18mo, 612. 10s. For ‘The Prince of Abyssinia,’ 
April, 1759, 1,500 copies, the price including 
21. 4s.6d. for extra corrections, was 281. Os. 6d, and 
for a second edition of 1,000 the year following, 
20%. 8s. 6d. Until 1849 the Spottiswoodes con- 
fined their work to the printing of books, but on 
Notes and Queries being started, they became its 
printers; no doubt they knew Mr. Thoms in 
reference to Government publications, and since 
that time they have been the printers of a large 
number of papers. 

The compiler of this ‘ Story’ has told us much 
in the small space of sixty pages: he introduces 
us to the surroundings of Bream’s Buildings 
as far back as 1658, with a plan of New 
Street Square from W. Faithorne’s ‘ Exact 
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Delineations of London and Westminster,’ and 
the same Square, in 1772, from Maitland. 
In this second edition, through the courtesy 
of the proprietors of The Sphere, the compiler 
has been able to give a facsimile of Dr. Johnson’s 
last letter to William Strahan, as well as some 
receipts of his. Other illustrations include por- 
traits of the members of the firm from Strahan 
to the present time. The volume has a good 
index. 


The Romance of Words. 
(John Murray.) 


By Ernest Weekley. 


THIS is a delightful book—one which should prove 
particularly acceptable to the readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
whether as furnishing information and entertain- 
ment, or,as is the case here and there, matter for 
genial criticism. The first chapter deals with 
‘Our Vocabulary,’ that is, illustrates briefly, 
first the main constituents of the language, and 
then the divers ways in which new words have 
been and are being introduced. Among the latter 
naturally occurs the word * jingo,” and we notice 
that Prof. Weekley omits to mention that its 
political use originated with George Jacob Holy- 
oake’s letter to The Daily News of 13 March, 
1878.* * The Wanderings of Words’ and ‘ Words 
of Popular Manufacture,’ along with some matter 
which must be tolerably familiar to the general 
reader, give much more that is, if not new, yet 
not very easily accessible or commonly known. 
Thus we are told the original meaning of ** garble,”’ 
‘*hussar,”’ and ‘‘ assegai’’; the probable deriva- 
tion of ‘“‘ pie”’ and “jug”; and learn how many 
more animals than we might suspect are called 
from the proper names, or the practices, of mer. 
‘** Ampersand ” is explained by the old-fashioned 
children’s way of reciting the alphabet: ‘‘ A per 
se A, Bb per se B,” &c., down to ‘and per se 
and’’; and again, under ‘ Phonetic Accidents,’ 
we get the etymology of words like ‘ grog,” 
** canter,” “‘ van,” and the French “ tante.” 

The treatment in some cases strikes us as 
rather too concise, considering that the book is 
intended for the non-expert in these matters. 
Thus itis not made clear how “ restive ’’ acquired 
a meaning precisely the opposite of its original 
one; nor how “ nice,’ supposed to come from 
the Lat. nescius, and explained by Cotgrave as 
“idle,” ‘slack,’ and ‘ simple,” arrived at the 
sense of “ exact,” ‘* particular,” to say nothing of 
its other uses. We fancy many readers will be 
surprised to learn that ‘* tulip” is a ‘* doublet ”’ 
of “turban,” and that “ chapel” was originally 
used as a name for the building in which was 
preserved the *‘ cape” or cloak of St. Martin of 
Tours ; as also that ‘“ surround” has nothing to 
do with “ around,” nor ** sorry ” with “ sorrow.” 
Something nearer the prevalent belief than 
Florio’s account of the supposed connexion 
between the “ tarantella ’’ dance and the ‘‘ taran- 
tula”’ spider might well have been supplied ; 
and in the interesting discussion of ‘“ cashier ”’ 
a word might have been spared on the common 
connexion of “ cash” with China. Two specially 
interesting and instructive chapters are those on 
‘Semantics’ and on ‘ Etymological Fact and 
Fiction,’ the latter still, alas ! necessary. 


* See ‘ Notes by the Way,’ by John C Francis, 
9. 


p. 
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DT’ Intermédiaire continues to enshrine in its 
volumes every variety of information which is 
likely to be of service to students of bygone 
thought and action. The uncertainty over- 
clouding the latest days of Louis XVII. in the 
"'emple renders the mystery of his death, or of 
his survival, a subject of perennial interest. 
Lately, Joan of Are’s standards have received 
attention. One memorandum of historical interest 
chronicles the guillotining of a priest in his sacer- 
dotal dress during the Revolution. 

Inthe issue for 10 Marcha reproduction of what 
is supposed to be the only authentic portrait of 
Cervantes is given. In the same number the 
circumstances connected with the interment of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur are* considered worthy of 
comment. A quotation is also printed which 
describes a curious sort. of Christian paganism 
prevailing in one part of the La Plata region in 
South America. This hybrid religion has arisen 
from the native beliefs of the district blending 
with the half-remembered doctrines of Jesuit 
missionaries. 

Among other 
gicisms,’’ almanacs 


subjects discussed are ‘ bel- 
written in local dialect, 
time-honoured proverbial phrases, and more 
or less startling neologisms, due to modern 
inventions and discoveries. What would Rabe- 
lais make of a modern daily paper dealing with 
wireless telegraphy and radium’? How would 
the vocabulary of a biologist, a strike-leader, or 
an airman impress Shakespeare? ‘The erudite 
jargon of scientific men and the simpler popular 
phrases fitted to new ideas and new activities 
might prove equally puzzling. To Pantagruel 
or to Falstaff ‘* wire’? would be as bewildering 


as ** telegram.” 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL 

Messrs. Macas Brotuers’ Catalogue No. 285 
(Engraved Portraits and Decorative Engravings) 
runs to 323 items. So large a number is of 
interest that selection is difficult. We may 
mention the following: a portrait of Lady 
Elizabeth Compton, mezzotint by J. R. Smith, 
after W. Peters, second state, 1780, 1151. 10s. ; 
a mezzotint ‘by Wm. Dickinson, after Reynolds, 
with plate-mark, but artists’ names only, of 
Diana, Viscountess Crosbie, 75/.: Hoppner’s 
portrait of Sir Samuel Hood, engraved by 
George Clint, 1808, 727. 10s. ; Lawrence's ‘ Master 
Lambton,’ engraved by S. Cousins, 1827, 108J. ; 
an impression, printed in colours, of John Young’s 
mezzotint after the portrait of Nelson by Rising, 
1801, 85 guineas; ‘ Lady Catherine Powlet,’ a 
mezzotint by J. R. Smith, after Reynolds, 1778, 
75l.; and a fine oval stipple engraving, printed 
in red, by T. Burke, after Angelica Kauffman’s 
portrait of Lady Rushout and her daughter. 
The illustrations in this Catalogue are unusually 
numerous and pleasing: ‘ Mrs. Tickell’ (J. Conde, 
after Cosway, 1791, 85l.), Rembrandt’s ‘Jew 
Rabbi’ (Pether, 25 guineas), and ‘Tomkins’s 
*‘Hobbinol and Ganderetta,’ after Gainsborough 
(1789, 102. 10s.), are three examples, taken more 
or less at random, out of as many as sixty-six. 

Messrs. Maaas’s Catalogue of Autograph 
Letters and MSS. (No. 286) includes, as its prin- 
cipal item, the three folio volumes which contain 
the autograph MS. notes of Count Balmain, 
the Russian Commissioner at St. Helena during 





Napoleon’s captivity. They contain daily bulle- 
tins concerning the prisoner; copies of letters 
and instructions received by Balmain from Sir 
Hudson Lowe; his correspondence home, and 
with Bertrand; and bis transcript of the instruc- 
tions from the Russian Government on his appoint- 
ment as commissioner. The last dated entry is 
for 16 April, 1820, 2007. For 125. is offered a 
letter of Burns’s, dated Edinburgh, 25 Oct., 1787, 
in which he speaks of a tour in the Highlands, 
and inquires concerning Jean Armour; and for 
521. 10s. a holograph letter in Latin, ‘ Ornatis- 
simo viro D. Nicolao Vesuuio Ep6 Lingonien 2 
seris,’ dated 10 Cal. November, 1527, from 
Erasmus. The same price, 521. 10s., is asked for 
a letter—Gresham House, 16 Sept., 1579—from 
Sir Thomas Gresham to Sir Nathaniel Bacon; 
and another interesting letter belonging to the 
same period is from the Earl of Leicester to the 
Lord Treasurer and Sir Walter Mildmay, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, asking for a payment of 
5,0007., ‘“* At ye Court this xviii of November, 
1576,” 382. Of seventeenth-century letters, the 
best is one from Henry, Prince of Wales, to the 
Dauphin (Louis XIII., then a child of four) in 
French, dated ‘‘a Richmonde le 25e d’Octobre, 
1605,’ to accompany the present of ‘‘ une meute 
de petits chiens.”’ The letter (beautifully written, 
as the illustration in the Catalogue show s) belongs 
to the Prince’s twelfth year, 787. There is a 
letter also from Louis XIII. to Monsieur Boutilier 
about the departure of three musketeers to be 
presented to Cardinal Richelieu, 1634, 151. 15s. 
The most important of the American letters are 
two from Washington —the first to Robert 
Carey & Co., 1759, 75l.; the second to R.H. Lee, 
1773, 451., both on matters of business. In the 
way ‘of nineteenth-century literature we noticed 
examples from Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Stevenson, Swin- 
burne, and many others. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


THE REVISION OF THE VULGATE. 

THE COMMISSION FOR THE REVISION OF THE 
VULGATE has issued its second report, the first 
having appeared two years ago. The work of 
necessity proceeds but slowly, since the object. is 
the publication of a text of St. Jerome’s Latin 
Bible which shall be as perfect as possible, and to 
ensure that object the discovery, examination, 
and collation of all available texts form the first 
condition. Already the MSS. photographed and 
collated fill about 70 volumes, while an attempt 
at making use of the material collected with 
30 MSS. of Exodus has shown that a greater 
number must be consulted before a text can 
be established with certainty. 

The report in itself is most interesting, espec ially 
in the account of Dom De Bruyne’s researc hes in 
Spain, and in the note upon the Vercelli Gospels. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Mr. Pratt Bartow (“T shall pass ay this 


world but once”).—See 10 S. i. 247, 316, 350, 433 5 
v. 260, 393, 498 ; vi. 180; 7 ii. 140; xi. 60, 366.] 


J. H. L.—Forwarded. 





